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With ten articles, albeit two of them ‘two-liners' (as acceptable to LCM as long articles, 
or those in between), and a longish review, the Editor believes that he has kept last month's 
promise of ‘a number containing more articles than ever before’, he hopes to the taste of the 
now 361 subscribers. For subscriptions and contributions came in thick and fast while he was re- 
laxing in what seemed a remarkably relaxed and prosperous EAAHNIKH AHMOKPATIA as it is now named 
on the stamps and the very recently issued 50 drachma piece. The naming of countries is a sens- 
itive political area, as he (and the Prime Minister) discovered in an Irish context, and his own 
instinct is always to employ the form used by or in the country (always? Deutsch in Deutschland 
[DBR & DDR)? And is he English, British or a Brit, living in England, Britain or [the] U.K.? 
Truly a minefield, and, as in the matter of references, doctrinaire consistency is best avoided 
in and by Lem). Wherever then he was, he gratified his taste for strange (not strong) meats with 
tongue, roast lamb's head, kokoretsa and even spleen, and noted that the police were less in evi- 
dence than they are on the streets of Liverpool.(he supposes that, despite the ambiguity of Snuc- 
upatia, the correct translation, and approved mode of reference, is ‘Hellenic Republic’). He also 
acquired from the long-established (1860) motomou(a in Argos of E.Mavrakis, who had it from Achaia 
Clauss, a very good large scale map of the Argolid: it appears to be that of vduoc ‘ApyoAl&ac 2 
of the Touptotinde Shnyd¢ yid Hy “Eda published by the ‘Opyavicude touptotimiv éxSdoeun '*EA- 
Ad&a.' , ABHNA, KoAonotpavn 11, T.125 from whom it can presumably be obtained, as well as maps of 
other parts of ‘the Hellenic Republic’. It is a wall map printed on plastic, scale 1:120,000. 

The negotiation of foreign cheques is a perennial problem for LCM and similar recipients of 
smal] amounts. His American Bank has gone deep and silent and he has no idea whether remittances 
made directly to it have been credited to him, though he hopes to find out. One subscriber had 
what turned out to be the good idea (good for LCM) of sending a Travellers' Cheque made over to 
him, for which he was able to obtain cash at the going rate for a small commission, but this can 
hardly be recommended to others. The most complicated cheque that he has received is one made 
out in sterling on the Credito Italiano in Rome and marked ‘francs convertibles’ which he suspects 
will cost about £2 to negotiate, though he notes it is drawn on the conto eatero. These remarks, 
which may strike a chord in all who have dealings with Banks, is not intended to provoke any par- 
ticular action from subscribers, though he takes the opportunity of reminding them that all the 
accounts of LCM are in the name of JOHN PINSENT and that that is how cheques should be made out. 

As a former undergraduate pupil of Sir Ronald Syme and a fellow Orielensis he is delighted 
to hear that plans are in hand for a kind of mini-conference to celebrate Sir Ronald's 80th 
birthday, towards the end of April next year, 1983. He will give full details next month, but 
meantime will forward to the organizers any letters he may receive as a result of this prelimin- 
ary notice. 

A CORRIGENDUM to end in addition to those noted in one of the articles! It was, of course, 
the Editor (in his capacity of typist) and neither the Shorter Oxford nor Bacon, and certainly 
not Virgil, who wrote caput inter nubiles condit in the quotation in these notes of last month. 
Readers will have made the correction for themselves, but the Editor apologizes for his typing. 
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R.S.W.HAWTREY (Auckland): Aristophanes, Acharnians 77-79: some light from Plato? 
LCM 7,8(Oct.1982), 110 


In his recent magisterial and presumably definitive study of AatmdCerv (PCPS 206[1980), 
12-66), Professor Jocelyn reopens the question of the interpretation of Acharnians 77-79: 
TP. ol BdoBapo. yde d&vGeac fyoOvTat udvouc 
Tobe TreTota tSuvutvoug natomayelv te wal nmetv.t 
AI. twet¢ St Aatwaonic te wal noromiyovac. 
(pp. 13ff. & 41f.. Jocelyn quotes, obelized, the unmetrical transmitted text of 78, usually 
emended by the excision of te.) 

The problem lies in the reference of line 79. The Persians, says the ambassador, re- 
gard as men only those who can eat and drink the most. Does Dikafopolis' aside mean that the 
Athenians regard as men only Aatmaordc te wat nataomyovc? Or does he use these words to 
give the Athenian view of gluttons and drunkards? Linguistically either interpretation is 
possible; the parallel pairs of activities in 78 and 39 suggest the former (and the parall- 
elism would be closer if te could be retained in 78), while the absence of the article in 
79 is a slender piece of evidence in favour of the latter - stronger evidence jis to be 
found in the general tenor of the passage, in which Dikaiopolis is abusing the ambassadors 
rather than (as elsewhere) his city. Most editors and translators prefer the former (which 
has the incidental merit, surely, of being funnier); so Sommerstein (Lysistrata and other 
plays, Penguin 1973) renders: ‘In Asia, you know, the test of vour manhood is how much you 
can eat and drink. | With us it's how many you can lay - or get laid by.' (I am not of 
course here concerned with the lexical interpretation of this line). Jocelyn argues, pp.41 
ff., that, correctly interpreted, AaLuaotic, while it certainly denotes an activity despised 
and regarded as unmanly in the extreme, is likely ‘to have functioned affectively [i.e. ‘to 
express general feelings of disgust which the speaker expects his hearers to share') rather 
than literally in the passage in question’. He concludes: ‘To assert that in Athenian eyes 
the only real men are fellators and pathics would have been to introduce a totally isolated 
paradox' - though it might alternatively be described as a typically Aristophanic nop& mpoo- 
Soulav. Refusing therefore to allow Dikaiopolis the ‘sarcastic denunciation’ of Athenian 
standards that would otherwise be implied, Jocelyn concludes with Brunck and Elmsley that 
the farmer is using the two nouns to describe gluttons and drunkards. 

Jocelyn may well be correct; my present intention is not so much to argue against him 
as to point out that Plato may have interpreted Aristophanes otherwise. Plato's earlier dia- 
Toques, as is (or should be) well known, are studded with references to Aristophanes’ com- 
edies, nowhere more than in the speech put into Aristophanes’ own mouth in the Sympostum. 

At 191e6-192b5 Aristophanes is describing those males who are half of what was once, in his 
fantastic reconstruction of human origins, a male whole: 

Soo. St dopevog tifa elou, th dopeva Sulmouct, nal téwoo uty Gv not6ec dow, dre 

Teudxia Svta to dopevog, wrote. tole dvSeac ual yalpoum ouyxatoxetuevor val 

OUUMETAEYLEVOL TOTS é&vEptio:, wal elo.v odto. BEéATLOTOL tH moléuv wal uerpoxiwy, 

Gte avEperétato. Svteg qicet. gaol 6 & tivec abtobe dvaroxiivtoug efvar, pevdd- 

pevo.. of yap tm’dvaroxuvtiag tobito Goiio.y GA’ tnd Sdippouc ual avEpelac wal do- 

pevurtac, td Suotov attot¢ donnfduevor. péya 6 temuip.ov- ual ydo teAsw8tvtec 

pdvo. dmoBalvouoty el¢ th moAttimk dvoec ol tTorottor. émevéiv 6 dvGowSior, no- 

Sepactotor ... mvt ybv ody 6 totolitoe mauSepaotic te wal miAepaothc ylyvetar, 

del td ovyyevic donnlduevoc. 

The characteristics of these men are: 

(a) as boys they welcome lovers (and the language here comes as close to describing 
pathic behaviour as Plato's Aristophanes, more decorous at Agathon's table than in his own 
comedies, can get - or anyone else in Plato, for that matter); 

(b) this is because they are ‘manly’; 

(c) such youths end up in public life; 

Se aie Core oP ost ts both aeons 

e) this type of male is both nmutSepaomic and wiAepaomic (i.e. both active and passive 
in homosexual relationships, though not necessarily, one presumes, during the same period 
of life - in this context a debatable point). 

This last remark summarizes the paragraph with a look (as so often in Greek) back at 
its beginning. It has long been realized that my characteristic (c) can be referred to pas- 
sages in Aristophanes’ surviving plays, most obviously to Clouds 1089ff.; it is at least 
likely that (a) and (b) refer to the Acharnians passage under discussion. Pathic homosexual 
behaviour, says Plato's Aristophanes (and I feel sure that Plato means to laugh with him 
rather than at his), is not, as many think, shameful; it is, on the contrary, the mark of 
true manliness. Whether either Plato or Aristophanes seriously intended his satirical judge- 
ment to include the activity so comprehensively defined for us by Professor Jocelyn we shall 
never know (though I find it hard to believe that the lexical denotation of either of the 
two words in question can have been entirely absent from the minds of the comedian and his 
audience); my only contention is that Plato, by putting this piece of sarcasm into Aristopha- 
nes' mouth, shows clearly that he understood Aristophanes in the Acharntane to be attributing 
to his Dikaiopolis the same sort of bitter humour in the denouncing of his fellow-citizens. 


Copyright (C) 1982 R.S.W.Hawtrey 
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D.M.BAIN(Manchester): Addenda, corrigenda, retractanda LCM 7,8(Oct.1982), 111 


LCM 2.5(May 1977), 87-88 (‘COMICA'). 

p.87. 1 Aristophanes, Lys. 185-9. Horace, Sat.1.4.62 provides an analogous idiom: distecti 
membra poetae (the poet not his verse: see R.Kassel, Dichtkunat und Verstfikation bet 
den Griechen, Rhetnisch.-Weetfalische Akademie der Wissenschaften Getsteswiseenschaf- 
ten Vortrage G 250[1981], 15). Cf. also F.Muecke, CQ NS32(1982), 52. 

p.88 2 For tpdmog, however, cf. Xenophon, Xyr.2.2.28 wath tov “EUnvixdy tedénov. 


LCM 3.4(Apr.1978), 95-96 ('COMICA II') 

p.95 5 Menander, Asp. 160-161 & ... ydo? Hardly, even given Menander's propensity for post- 
poning ydo. For elva. with a future reference in Menander (this is what the conjecture 
elolv demands) compare Menander, Sam. 404. 

p.95 6 ‘notonds “of what sort" (late) survives in some dialects’ G.P.Shipp, Modern Greek 
evidence for the Anctent Greek Vocabulary, p.471. 


p.96 7 Plautus, McZ.217: see K.Gaiser, Silvae. Featschrift fiir Ernst Zinn, TUbingen 1970, 39. 


LCM 6.2(Feb.1981), 43-44 (‘Two further observations on BINEIN') 

pp.43-4 For ‘Jeffrey' read ‘Jeffery’ (ter). 

p.44 Inscr.Olymp.7: 0.Comparetti, JHS 2(1887), 374, argued that what was intended was éve~ 
Beo.r; he did not say what he thought it meant. On this inscription see also K.J.Dover, 
Classical Contributions (Festachrift Macgregor), 20. 

p.44 2(a) Read 'Inv P 13322' and delete '(i.e. ... like example b) or’. 

On Bevéw in Attic see now L.Threatte, The Grammar of Attic Inecriptione I Phonology, 
New York & Berlin 1981, p.138. 


LCM 7,1(Jan.1982), 7-10 ('watundoinv ...') 

p.7 For a defence of waundun. see A.Willems, Artetophane, tome II, p.424. 
For ‘ovyu' read 'otxl' (bie). 

p.8 Read hBurAAL Har in the Pherekrates quotation. 

p.8f. On the presence or absence of the article in such contexts see Willems op.cit. II, 
421ff.. He rightly excludes passages where we have an &md movvod construction: N.B. 
now Menander, Dysk.524 éapbv, uetd&ppevov, tov todxmov. He ought also to have ex- 
cluded passages in which a body part is combined with a preposition to form an ad- 
verbial phrase: e.g. Aristophanes, Lye.82 motl muydv. The lists of body parts found 
in Attic curse-tablets (R.WUnsch, IG III 3 (CIA Appendix], most of 47-109) show con- 
siderable variation regarding omission and non-omission, but these tablets need to _ 
be as shia icslaal when one is trying to determine standard Attic usage (cf. Dover, 
op.cit., p.19). 

p.9 The last two words of the Solon quotation should read udmtutetpteSar yévoo and the 
reference following is to Cloude 442. 
On wee poxatoar in Aristophanes, Akh. 848f., see F.W.Nicolson, ASCP 2(1891), S53ff., 
where it is made clear that it is a technical term applied only to hair-cutting. If 
we are to adhere to Erbse's interpretation, we must take it closely with xexapuévoc 
and dissociate it from woixdv (I owe this reference to. Dr A.C.Cassio). 


The Editor apologizes to the author and to readers for those Corrigenda which were the 
reault of errore for which he wae reaponetble. 


Copyright (C 1982 D.M.Bain 


Review: A.M.BOWIE(The Queen's College, Oxford) LCM 7,8(Oct.1982), 111-115. 
A.H.Sommerstein (editor), Arcstophanea - Vol.I Acharnians. Warminster: Aris & Phillips Ltd, , 
1980. Pp.viii + 215. ISBN 0 85668 172 5 Paper: £5 and 0 85668 167 9 Cloth £10 ($14.50 & $29). 


Vol.II Knights. 1981. Pp.x + 220. ISBN 0 85668 177 6 Cloth and 0 85668 178 4 Paper. Price 
not stated. ; 


Anyone involved in Aristophanic study will welcome a series of editions from the pen 
of Dr Sommerstein, who has already made notable contributions in articles to the text and 
interpretation of this poet. He will find introductions, a text in type-script (the absence 
of the grave accent on the machine must have been taxing), a small, functional apparatus, a 
facing translation and notes with the lemmata from the. translation. The format recalls Ro- 
gers, though changes in the direction of Classical scholarship are visible in the reduced 
space devoted to textual matters, and changes in economic circumstances in the far less spa- 
cious treatment of the commentary. 

The General Introduction (in vol.I) treats A.'s life and works, production and trans- 
mission of the text. On factual matters, there is much useful information, with judicious 
remarks on vexed questions: ‘there was always a large door or opening in the centre of the 
facade, and one common "set" appears also to have had two. smaller flanking doors ...' (p.14). 


WwW 
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Women were not debarred, but probably few actually went (Sommerstein suggests that ‘our ev- 
idence is not inconsistent with the supposition that citizen women did not attend at all' 
(p.16); he quotes Plato, Legg.658d, but al menmmiSeuuévar tw yuvalxin there does not neces- 
sarily mean 'non-citizens' wives’ - on the grounds that Athenian girls were given no formal 
education - but is added to justify making any reference to this sex's likely preference a- 
mong the literary genres). In addition to the ‘formal structure’ of the plays, Sommerstein 
proposes a ‘functional structure’ of Conception, Struggle, Realization and Consequences of 
a ‘Great Idea’. However, I am not so happy about such broad attempts to reduce all examples 
of a literary kind to a single form. It is the variety of A.'s plots which merits attention: 
why do they take the form they do? Though they are ‘original’, the plots do seem to be based 
upon certain narrative patterns that are found elsewhere in Greek (and other) literature. 

It is, in general, on literary matters that I am most at variance with Sommerstein. He 
assumes, without argument, that the plays are direct expressions of A.'s views. Though this 
theory has respectable currency amongst Classicists, readers from other disciplines, who 
will use these volumes with profit, may be rather surprised to see this point left unargued. 
The problems involved in applying the intentionalist ‘fallacy’ to A. can be seen in remarks 
such as: ‘the longing for revenge, powerfully expressed by the chorus in the first half of 
the play, will have stimulated many to demand that the war be continued until victory ... 
Others ... may have reacted like Dikaiopolis ... , and insisted, with or without evidence, 
that the war could and should be ended' (Ach.p.32). If the play provides such contrary stim- 
uli, one might conclude (1) that A.'s views are not easily deducible from the text and (2) 
that he was not especially concerned to make them clear. 

The difficulties can be seen too in attempts to find A.'s views by the selection of in- 
dividual lines or passages. Birds 186, 640, 813-6 and 1360-9 are said to have a ‘pro-war 
tone' (Ach.p.5), but closer scrutiny shows that the first two refer to war with the gods, 
not Sparta, the third rejects Sparta as a name for the city without any reference to war and 
the last seems to suggest that the young man should do his fighting in far off parts, if 
fight he must. Similarly, it is putting too much weight on the isolated lines Peace 108, 
406-13, Lys.1133, Theam.227, 356, to say that they show that 'to his mind all Greeks should 
be concentrating on the danger of a new war with Persia’ (ibid.). No reason is given for 
thinking that A. is 'speaking' here, and one might have expected so important a message to 
have been given rather greater prominence. Attention to the details also renders questionable 
attempts to use whole plays to find A.'s views. ‘Aristophanes [in Cloude] was instinctively 
aware that both Euripides and the sophists were undermining (whether or not with malice a- 
forethought, was irrelevant) something of vital importance in the structure of the society 
in which he had grown up: the automatic acceptance of a traditional morality backed by sanc- 
tions administered by the gods; and in the end it is on this ground ... that Strepsiades 
burns the school of Socrates' (ibid. p.6). However, we do not know that A. was so aware and 
may indeed question whether this automatic acceptance of a traditional morality was (or is) 
a good thing: one might say that it was a fundamental factor in the creation of the fifth 
century's literary and philosophical works, which have affected Western culture ever since. 
Furthermore, if A. had wished to make this point, there were better ways than putting on 
stage a selfish buffoon - a comic hero who, even under the instruction of the villainous 
Scorates, cannot learn to be an daGin - being brought to the realization that the goes pun- 
ish the wicked. The details of the play need to be considered as well as the overall form. 
All in all, the contradictory results gained by attempts to deduce A.'s views suggest that 
this may be the wrong way to read him. 

Our disagreements can perhaps best be seen in Sommerstein's treatment of Knighte. He 
says that 'nine-tenths of the play is deeply pessimistic’. To read the play in this way one 
would have to accept a full identification of the characters with their ‘real-life’ counter- 
parts, but surely none of these in the Xnighta is sufficiently ‘realistic’ to do this? Both 
here and in CQ 30(1980), 46f., Sommerstein has a good discussion of the identity of the 
slaves. He concludes that Demosthenes and Nicias are being hinted at, and this seems to be 
correct. One should note, however, that they are just as different from these two politic- 
jans as they are like them. Similarly, Paphlagon is like Cleon in his involvement.in leather 
and in his violent manner, but he is never called Cleon and Cleon was neither a Paphlagonian 
nor a slave. Nor is old Demos an adequate representation of the Athenian people. These ‘gaps' 
and deferrals between the characters and what/who they stand for are important, since they 
generate much of the humour of the plays and are precisely why, when a joke is aimed at, say 
Paphlagon, we cannot simply translate this to mean ‘Aristophanes is attacking Cleon’. One 
might even go so far as to say that nine-tenths of Knights is a romp and only the last part 
(if one wishes to talk in this way) is ‘pessimistic’, since all the changes take place in | 
mythical or comic ways which have little or no relation to real possibilities. Indeed, the 
fact that Athens' saviour, the Sausage-seller, alone has no real-life counterpart is also 
significant in this respect. Looking at the play as a whole, Sommerstein sees A. saying that 
the people get the politicians they deserve: if they become sensible, the politicians will 
follow suit. But one wonders why he makes the vile Sausage-seller the essential ingredient 
in Athens' salvation: Sommerstein does not really explain this central paradox. He suggests 
that the chorus of Knights is added to give ‘weight and respectability to the opposition to 
Cleon, which otherwise would consist merely of a slave and a street vendor’ (p.4), but one 
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is then left with the question of why the opposition is made so unappetizing in the first 113 
peer questions need to be discussed before we can understand what A. is doing in 
s play. 

The translations are less free than those of Sommerstein's Penguins. Though not inten- 
ded as performing versions, they are readable and have the further merit of staying fairly 
close to the order of the Greek words, though without doing so slavishly, which will help 
the beginner. There are fewer stage directions than in the Penguins, but enough for one to 
follow the action. There are no rhymed versions of the choruses, but these are indicated 
by being typographically distinct from the spoken dialogue. It would be inappropriate to 
review these at length, so I pass to some suggestions on the text and notes to the two plays. 


ACHARNIANS: text 

I begin with a list of noteworthy readings accepted by Sommerstein: 393 dpyot (Robert- 
son and Lloyd-Jones independently); 553 touruuévuw (Morrison); 698-701 a question (Sommer- 
stein); nouptxt” and lacuna after 1094 (Robertson). In what follows the lemmata are from 
Sommerstein's text. 

52 Troufoat and 278 dopioe. (Elmsley), but he is rather too keen to standardize the use 
of active or middle for certain verbs: cf. R.T.Elliott, The Acharniana of Aristophanes, Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1914, pp.129, 145f.. 

301 tend (Elmsley) loses the alliteration of watatend ... wattiyqiata; repetition and 
alliteration are a feature of this whole exchange, 284-304. 

347 mkt, Evicerv (Dobree), but mivtec cvoweteryv (codd.), picking up 343 éxotoe ota, 
344 ceiduevov, 347 cevotdc, gives a typical sort of Aristophanic joke (cf. Rogers ad loc.). 

510 xaGtoto.y <aSGuc> (van Herwerden), but the name makes this reference to events of 
forty years before clearer, and the MSS are unanimous in reading it: the fact that names 
are interpolated elsewhere gives little reason, therefore, for suspecting & Mooe.éiw here. 

546 toinedpxouc (van Herwerden), but again the MSS reading -ou makes perfect sense. 

641 GEvog and 1062 altia (Blaydes): these emendations are not very satisfactory, since 
it is hard to see why they should have been corrupted into the more unusual MSS readings, 
altrog and d&la. 

685 én’adup (Kock): if this is correct, the error may be old, since the scholiast, with 
Kock's reading in front of him, would perhaps not have needed to explain onouSdeuc: ele td 
PAcila, tov yépovTm? 

819 waive (Blaydes, col. 820, 824, 912): the use of presents elsewhere should not rule 
out the future in all places; it could stand at xn.300, for instance, if editors would allow. 

1082 Tnoudvn tetedattuAs (van Leeuwen), surely correct, as 'Geryon' is more fittingly 
applied to Lamachus. 


ACHARNIANS: notes 

In general, the notes of these volumes give ample information (not only to the beginner) 
on persons, customs, politics, objects and so on. Parodies are indicated and metrical schemes 
described. Jokes are explained, though Sommerstein does not always do full justice to A.'s 
humour, often because of his desire to presume a specific historical event behind jokes about 
historical personages. The possibility that burlesque, exaggeration, slander or the humorous 
conjunction of things not previously connected, are involved, is not always given sufficient 
weight. For instance, Kn.69 and 869 would be just as funny if Cleon had made a point of never 
using dreams or oracles (see also notes on kn.314, 336, 1276-7). I venture some more specific 
points. 

47-52 Why is this ‘wildly confused' Eleusinian genealogy given to Amphitheus? 

72 Dicanopolis speaks as reservist rather than refugee: compare the topsy-turvy situ- 
ation in the first part of the play, where the young go on embassies and the old have to 
fight (cf. 599ff.). me 

181 (cf. 490, 698) The references to Marathon are ‘simply intended to suggest that the 
men concerned are very old indeed'. But what would be the point of that? Do they not rather 
underline the scandalous nature of the treatment given to these men who have served the city 
so well? Compare their own remarks in the parabasis. 

395 That Cephisophon was free-born does not mean that he could not be the slave here: 
compare Demosthenes and Nicias in Xn. (the idea may be unsatsifactory for other reasons: 

A. would surely have indicated the identification in the text). 

396 For a slave imitating his master's style, cf. also Theam. 39ff.? 

418 It may be worth noting that this list, culminating in Telephus, of kings who went 
from poverty-stricken exile to restoration, underlines the similar movement of Dicaeopolis 
in the play from exile in the city to his rustic paradise at the end. The odd man out, Bel- 
lerophon, recalls Lamachus in the way he appeared first proudly on Pegasus and then in 
squalor after his fall. 

430 'Ar. probably saw the play [Telephus] as a child, and it seems to have made a great 
impression on him'. But this can only be speculation and it does not explain the point of 
using this play in Ach.. Did A. use Telephus because he represented the potential benefactor 
who was maltreated by those he could help, rather like many of his own comic heroes and in- 
deed like the picture of himself to be found in the parabases of several of the plays? Is 
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Telephus the ‘type of the comic poet? 

642 ‘Nicely ambiguous', rather than 'vague'? 

654 If A. were seriously writing an anti-war play, would he here say in effect that 
the war should go on, if peace can be bought only at the cost of his own comfort on Aegina? 
I agree with Sommerstein that this line does imply that A. had ‘some connection of family, 
property or residence with Aegina’. 

846 'His enemies were already harping on ...'. Better ‘comic poets'? 

902 I don't see that the stupidity of the Boeotian is shown here by his ‘ignoring the 
generally acknowledged superiority of Attic pottery’. A very strained interpretation? 

1028 It is interesting that Dercetes may have been a real person, rather than a name 
for the pun of 1028ff.. 

1093 I'm not sure that Sommerstein's claim:that Harmodius ‘is not likely to have been 
remembered as having been fond of dancing-girls', and that some allusion to a real person 
(nen to be found here, will necessarily stand: compare what he says on Alcibiades 

n 


KNIGHTS: text 

56 Waspe 837 nopdéEac ... nate&i\Gouev does support nopafpoquin (V. Suda), but Wasps 237 
Tepinatovte ... énAddaquiev and 924 nepimretiong ... éEeG\Soxev would support the nepréoouxuw 
of the other MSS. 

84 alpetdmatog (van Herwerden): the comparative is the difficilior lecttio, and it is 
hard to see how a superlative would have been replaced by it, especially with &vép.xirara 
(twice) and BéAttotov in the preceding lines. 

294 yosEer (Elmsley) spoils the assonance with 293. 

364 a Jackson) is attractive, unless Biviaw is used mapd mpooSoxulav. 

366 (Brunck): a bold reading: the combination is not in J.D.Denniston, The Greek 
Particles*, ey Clarendon Press, 1970. 

398 (Hirschig): this is one of a number of places where Sommerstein admits a 
conjecture which is neat and logical, but which it seems unnecessary to prefer to the unan- 
imous testimony of the MSS. I would also include in this category: 712 netoeta: (Richards); 
809 nepl abtod (van Herwerden); 969 S.dEer (Elmsley, purging actives again, but see Rogers 
ad loc. in his Appendix, p. 234); 1232 temunetoic (van Herwerden); 1385 nep.otoet (Richards); 
1405 pr i ineke). But then, I take a more conservative line. 

Sommerstein, to make Crates' treatment appear in as bad a light as possible 
and therefore to justify A.'s fears. Certainly possible. 
6 noporéwloré & (Meineke - or Bentley?, cf. Rogers ad loc., p.223): &p’ ‘with’ is 
‘eiaia here; possible parallels might be Sophocles, Ant.759 ént ydyoror Nabe Be: EL. 108 
énit mumut ... xd... Tooguvelv, but Jebb on the former passage shows that éni does not 
there mean simply ‘with'. I would follow Bentley. 

605 Boduata R. 'Bed-coverings' may be hard to find near open camp-sites in reality, but 
this is hardly a safe criterion in this rather prhge passage. If otpugurta could have come 
from covdc, Bodata could have come from foS.ov &¢ (606). 

752 The Sausage-seller's complementary jest in 744f. certain] bs that Paphlagon 
ge “ the subject of this line. Brunck's plural generals are also likely. 

2 mr&dxvaro.(v) (Brunck), because Moeris says this was the Attic form of nooo, 
but ts need not mean that it was always used by Attic writers: cf. Demosthenes 30.28. 

892 SCov (Lenting), but an address to the cloak would be odd here, and realism is being 
taken too far by the argument that Demos would have noticed Paphlagon's smell by now. Man 
and gift are merely identified here. 

1062 may be a bit flat, but does its omission make the transition 1061-3 a little abrupt? 

1070 Sommerstein reads 14's 

1074 t° (Meineke): but 207 is a perfect parallel for its omission. 

1158 efoou” (Porson): what of R.A.Neil's argument that this is used only in courteous 
replies (ad loc. in his Cambrildge edition of 1909)? 

1225 t* (Elmsley), though there is some evidence for tu in Literary Doric: cf. A. Thumb/ 
E.Kieckers, Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte, vol.1, Heidelberg, Car] Winters Universit&ts- 
buchhandlung, 1932, p.140. 


KNIGHTS: notes 

67 That Paphlagon can get a favourite slave, Hylas, beaten is a sign of his great power 
over his master. 

320 If the slave ‘is' Demosthenes, then the reference to Smudta. is more comprehensible. 

416 The Sausage-seller replies to this with a tale about the xpéa he put elc wdxuna, 
and in 409ff. responds in concrete terms to a number of imagistic threats of Paphlagon. “uvo- 
nega should therefore bring to mind gaAdc: read or mention xuvoxepdy (Dindorf)? 

445-6 While it is absurd to connect the Sausage-seller with nobility, there are hints 
in the play that he is more than he seems (cf. oracle at 143, omen at 425f., and cf. also 
147, 903, 1203). 

526ff. (cf. 542-4, 797) There are too many stream images in Greek literature between 
Homer and A. for us to expect the audience automatically to think here of the one applied by 
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Homer to Ajax at IZvad 11.492-5. I take this image to connect Cratinus not with Ajax but 
with ae who is similarly characterized as a violent figure. This series of four 
poets in the parabasis parallels the four politicians in the oracle, and what is said of 
the first three poets can be seen to recall Paphlagon. Thus the lines on Magnes suggest 
the shifting animal imagery applied to him, and outxpiic Gandvnc may be not so much e- 
vidence for the economics of Crates' plays as a hint at the kind of meanness which char- 
acterizes Paphlagon's treatment of Demos (e.g. 716ff.); the food imagery looks forward to 
the competitions of the second half. A.'s description of his gradual rise from lowly rower 
to xuBepviitn¢g then parallels Agoracritus' rise from lowly sausage-seller to TH 
Giou. I would thus see the play as a ‘succession myth' (compare its plot structure with 
that of the succession myth in Hesiod's Theogony), with the contest between the Sausage- 
seller and Paphlagon as a kind of final ‘gigantomachy', like that of Zeus against i east 
resulting in the defeat of chaos (the play and its protagonists also correspond well to 
the narrative pattern of such contests given in J.Fontenrose, Python, UCalPress 1959, pp. 
Sff.). Such myths regularly end with kingship for the victor, which would explain the ref- 
erence to Demos as ss and Boo.retic of the Greeks, without the need for speculation 
on the exact bounds of his empire (cf. 797n.). I hope to develop this elsewhere, since 
much of the play can be explained in terms of this type of myth, 

546 Though both hands and tongues can be compared in Greek to oars, Naber's interpre- 
tation of the eleven oars here (‘with applause and praise') is too obscure. 

853-4 This may be evidence that the tanneries were near the Painted Portico, though 
they were usually outside towns, because of the smell. 

1085 Diopeithes may not be accused of corruption in extant comedy, but this may be 
chance. The accusations against Tiresias by Oedipus and Creon in Sophocles’ plays might 
suggest that oracle-mongers were regularly associated with corruption. 

1167 Would captured grain come to mind here, rather than the image of Demosthenes’ 
wita at 54ff. and of the sheaves at 391ff.? 

1177 Phobesistrate is not found as a cult title, but Athena is associated with the pan- 
icking of armies: cf. M.Detienne & J.-P.Vernant, Lee ruse de L'intelligence*, Paris. Flam- 
marion, 1974, pp. 169ff.. 

1281 That A. makes this practice acceptable in one place and unacceptable in another 
suggests that his ‘views’ are not in point. Note that disordered eating habits are the 
theme of all of this parabasis apart from the antepirrhema, and eating is a fundamental 


1313 The journey of the triremes on land in this parabasis is complementary to that of 
the horses on to the sea in the main parabasis. 

1330, 1332 I do not accept that 1332 shows that ‘in Ar.'s opinion Athens, in order to 
obtain such supremacy, has only to agree to make peace’. Demos has the sovereignty before 
the onovéal are mentioned (1330 udvapxov), and it is not they but the boiling which leads 
to the change in his condition. 

1351 There may be a reference to the debate of sixty years before, but one notes that 
a proper-coneee for the navy is one of the improvements brought about by the change in 
Demos (1366). 


This review has, perhaps inevitably, been taken up largely with places where I disagree 
with the author, but, given the-amount of information in these volumes, the proportion of 
disagreement to agreement is very much smaller than may appear to be the case, especially 
in a review allowed greater than normal scope by the editor of LCM [No. What he would call 
adequate reviews are hia editorial policy]. In the absence of good modern editions of most 
of the plays, everyone will derive benefit from Sommerstein's commentaries. Aristophanic 
studies are ripe for new developments, and these will receive a useful fillip from these 
volumes. 


Copyright (C) 1982 A.M.Bowie 


HOWARD JACOBSON(I1linois): in gremiis mimarum mentum mentemque deponeres (Cicero, Phil.13. 
. 11.24): a postscript. Lem 7,8(Oct.1982), 115 


If D.S.Barrett, LCM 7,3(Mar.1982), 41-2, is right in detecting an underlying obscenity 
in these words, one can imagine the delicious relish with which Cicero played on, teased and, 
exploited his audience here - and the concomitant re and laughter with which they respond- 
ed when they heard the master orator carefully declaim ut factebas cum in gremitse mimarwn 
ment- (pause) ~wn ment- (pause) emque deponeres, while the senators waited incredulously to 
hear whether Cicero would dare to enunciate the anticipated word - mentulam, virtually the 
only noun (aside from mentwn and mentem) that a Roman would think of beginning with ment-. 
(Parhaps the first pause waa even after the -u, mentu- ... -m! Ed.) 


Conyright (C) 1982 Howard Jacobson 
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R.P.H.GREEN(St Andrews): Ausontue to the rescue? (Vergil, A.1.455-6 artificumque manus 
inter se operumque laborem | miratur). LCM 7.8(Oct.1982), 116-118 


The perennial habit of late authors of taking phrases from their predecessors provides 
a useful supplementary source - one by no means yet exhausted - of evidence for the readings 
and interpretation of the classics. Allowance must of course be made for change (deliberate: 
e.g, Ausonius, Mos.26, and Vergil, G.3.144; Mos.32 and A.9.238) or decay (of the text used 
or the user's memory), but even a text so well preserved and so much discussed in antiquity 
as that of Vergil stands to benefit. This short article is offered in the belief that the 
problems of Vergil, 4.2.455, raised by J.Cressey in LCM 6.5(May 1981), 139, may be i] lumina- 
ted in two ways by the evidence of Ausonius. : 
Firstly, operwnque Laborem: Cressey's suggestion offers concinnitas, a balance which he 
sees as necessary if the words operwnque Laborem are not to be otiose (but what of, e.g., A. 
1.722 resides animos desuetaque corda?). The traditional understanding of operwn as the gen- 
itive plural of opue and of the meaning (put very prosaically) as ‘the effort involved in | 
laboriousness of the buildings’ is well within the wide uses of the genitive by Vergil (see, 
for convenience, W.A.Camps, An introduction to Vergil's Aeneid, Oxford 1969, 63), and one 
might argue with the parallels adduced by Cressey, -adwn, -idum, -genum, -colum, as well as 
with the supposed comparable ambiguity of operwn elsewhere in Vergil (in G.7.277 is the poet 
not thinking of the Hesiodic épya, and in G.4.215 is it not the products - see the previous 
line - that are paramount, not the producers?). 
Enter Ausonius, describing the villas by the Moselle: 
forsan et insignes hominwnque operwnque Labores 
hine habuit decimo celebrata volumine Marci 
hebdomas ... 305-7 
Here the interpretation ‘navvies' for operum is clearly impossible, following the general 
hominum. Ausonius, who does not improve this phrase, recasts the line with the help of G.2. 
118 hominwn bownque labores and Horace, S.2.6.21 operwn primos vitaeque labores, and refers 
to great works of architecture in a phrase which means literally ‘the toil of men and (the 
effort) involved in their constructions'; a zeugma of some difficulty, but compare the ms. 
reading at XV 2.8 (Schenkl: to whose edition all references to Ausonius will apply). 
ut gradus aut mortise postulat aut generis 
(this reading will be vindicated against the emendations of Peiper, Shackleton Bailey and 
Hakanson by appeal to Horace, ¢.2.3.17 and the actual practice of the author in the Parent- 
alia), and, less closely, Mos.18 in epeciem ... cultwnque, IIII 3.3-4 eae oe aevo | quod 
fuit aut neniet. (For the apparent redundance cf. Ep.25.27 pondera Librae 75 intervalli 
spatium). Although the fidelity and insight of Ausonius are not infallible (any more than 
those of Horace, or Cyprian, Mwnbere 674), the interpretation of an intelligent reader and 
teacher should not be lightly dismissed, but included among the evidence to be assessed. 
* * * * 


Verail's line contains a further problem, as perhaps might be suspected from Mackail's 
uneasy comment ‘The text of this line 1s established by agreement of all the MSS. and is 
not known to have been questioned by any ancient commentator’. In fact all mss. except c 
read inter se, of which there have been two kinds of interpretation, stemming respectively 
from the comments of Servius (‘habebat artificum comparationem') and Servius auctue (‘inter 
se certantiwn'). The latter has been the more popular, and has been adopted by Henry, Con- 
ington, Mackail, Austin and (in a modified way) Conway, and supported by parallels in A.2. 
452-2 pervius usue | tectorun inter se; A.4.193 hiemem inter se lumi ... fovere; A.9.457 a- 
gnoscunt epolia inter se. In the last two cases, however, inter se would unintelligible 
without the verbs, and in the first one it is eased, unlike arttificwnque manus, by the 
phrase pervius useue (cf. Livy, 29.27.6 ita ut vie concursue navium inter se vitarent, cited 
by Henry). The other interpretation (Forbiger, Heyne) has led to the adoption of intra se 
(Madvig, with Ladewig [1881] and TLL VIT 2.36.58ff. for parallels from Juvenal and prose). 
Such a way of treating ‘mental operations’ or emotions is quite natural in Latin, and for 
Vergil compare 4.712.527 fluctuat ira intus. 

The same sense would be given by interme, which was, I believe, read in his Vergil by 
Ausonius, who wrote in XIX (ordo urbiwn nobilium) 142 distinctae interne vias mirere. The 
text is admittedly not certain, but although the scribe of V (deserted for this line by P) 
made a palpable ‘Christian’ error if he originally wrote miserere, mirere is not in doubt, 
and Vinet's distinctas for distincte, assuming a simple assimilation to the following in- 
terne, is in all probability correct, though Toll's interpretation (as an adverb) should be 
preferred to that of Vinet and Scaliger (a vocative). Graevius’ (extra) mirere is elegant 
but does not explain the very rare interme; no improvement is offered by Poelmann's ungain- 
ly distinctu interiore (see H.de la Ville de Mirmont, Le Manuserit de 1'Ile Barbe, Bordeaux 
& Paris 1919, 1.152, correcting the note of Toll, which is followed by Pastorino; Prete 
cites Poelmann's double emendation simply as intertora [sic]). A dubious suggestion of Qui- 
cherat in terna is adopted by Pastorino without explanation, and translated along with in 
terne on the facing page. The real cause of the problem is probably no more than the common 
abundance of Ausonius in descriptions (e.g. 16f., 265f., 337ff.), and the apparent point- 
lessness of interne, whether taken with distinctas ('adorned/laid out within the city’ or 
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‘adorned within their length’) or with mirere (Ausonius' usage does not rule out such word 
order: cf. commemorabo vitros morte obita celebrea in XVI 1.4), should be left. One might 
recall the observation of E.LUfstedt in Eranoe ¢7(1949), 148-64, - occasionally confirmed 
for Ausonius - that passages are ‘hazy or less suitable in the context when borrowed or im- 
itated by another author’. Ausonius uses interne in Ep.5.21 in the sense ‘intimately’. 

Although it cannot be proved that Ausonius had Vergil's passage in mind (mirere might 
be dismissed as a variant of videas or cerneres so common in the ekphrasts), it is not un- 
likely that he would dignify Bordeaux by such a comparison with the only booming city of 
the Aenetd (as he compares the Garonne and Moselle to the Tiber in Mos.160 and 377 respec- 
tively). This suggestion is helped by a comparison of lines 140-141 

murorum apectes, sic turribus altia 

ardua, ut aertas intrent fastigia nubes 
with A.4.88-89 minaeque 

murorum ingentes aequataque machina caelo. 
Even if there is no such connexion, it is true that such imitations may occur in any con- 
text: cf. Ovid, M.8.91 patriaeque meosque penates and Ep.24.56 meum patriaeque decue (a pa- 
rallel, incidentally, for E.J.Kenney's ‘exquisite’ cwn venti motuve auo in Moe.145 - but . 
does not Ausonius have a statistically demonstrable fondness for jingles between the caes- 
urae?). 

A further argument may be drawn from the prosody of interne. As Leo noted in ALL 10 
(1896), 436, Ausonius' intern’ is unlikely to be correctly explained as a shortening of 
interné (not found, but conceivable), which would be a licence rare at this time and unique 
in this author. But unlikely also is Leo's suggestion that Ausonius is following the analo- 
ay of inferné or eupernd: the first of these, which he nowhere uses, he could only have 
read twice or thrice in Book 6 of Lucretius; the second, though commoner, is used, with one 
or two exceptions (Horace, c.2.20.11, and perhaps Epod.1.29 [see Kiessling]) at the end of 
the line (so Vergil, Lucan, Statius, as in Ausonius himslef at Mos.110). It is more prob- 
able that Ausonius is imitating a particular passage, as is Prudentius ('the Christian Hor- 
ace') in Cath.3.20, Per.12.39 (supermé), and that he correctly guessed the prosody on the 
basis of his own practice. It is along these lines that other such anomalies should be ex- 
plained, in Ausonius and in other writers (e.g. for quaestor et in III 35 note domitor et 
in Vergil, 4.212.550; for finte tpee in X.10 (cf. Eptgr.22.8] pulvie inecribitur in A.1.478; 
for Ausonius alter in XVII.6 [cf. Epigr.22.6] e.g. Furyalue et in A.5.337). 

If Ausonius read interme, it deserves serious consideration at A.1.455. Aeneas at Car- 
thage is in danger; though invisible, he would not be inaudible, and therefore it is en- 
tirely apposite to stress the suppression of his wonderment within the temple until the 
outbreak of uncontrollable grief at the representation of his people's sufferings (459; in 
Vergil's context interne would be unlikely to refer to the buildings). The new reading is 
favoured by the rarity of the word, which disappeared from literature even more completely 
than its analogues, and by its close resemblance to the paradosis (although indeed znter 
and the prosaic intra are often confused in mss.). The word order of the line would be in 
some ways comparable to that of A.¢.78-9 Iltacosque tterwn demens audire labores 

exposctt. 
* * * * 

If an appendix to such a short article be allowed (if not, let me change the metaphor 
and speak of a triptych), it will be fitting to state here why line 306 of the Moselle was 
quoted above with Poelmann's hine (habuit) in preference to the mss. text hic habutt and 
the recent emendation hic aluit of J.Diggle (PCPS 22(1976], 54-5). hic habuit is undoubted- 
ly hard; and although Diggle's criticism seems to follow the unfortunate fashion of judging 
the soundness of the poet's text by the sense extracted by the Loeb translator (or others), 
it is a just one, for it is doubtful whether any satisfactory sense can be gained by such a 
translation as (the famous seven) ‘had their famous works here' (or '... their really great 
works here’ or ‘had great works here [too]) ~ I omit hAominwmque operwmque, already explain- 
ed, from my translation for the sake of convenience. For his aluzt Diggle suggested the 
senses ‘foster’, ‘inspire’. The latter does not march well with the imperfective sense and 
generally intangible applications of metaphorical alere, and the sense is arguably too weak: 
it was hardly abnormal for public masterpieces of old to inspire more recent buildings else- 
where. As for the sense ‘foster', it might be taken either as the equivalent of ‘inspire' 
or as the equivalent of ‘develop’ in the sense that it was here that they developed the 
techniques, or styles, or prototypes, for their later masterpieces. The argument from absur- 
dity (not always applicable to the rhetorical odyxp.ote) is less forceful here than the ob- 
servation that the sense of alere required here would be no less alien. 

It is easier to assume the corruption of hine to hte (as has occurred in X - alias V - 
at Mos.166: the reverse process may be seen in L at 120 and 123, and in G at 311): the mean- 
ing would then be that they derived their masterpieces ‘from here'. There are parallels in 
Juvenal, 10.278 hine causas habuere and (much closer) in ps.-Cyprian, de Sodoma 107 (of 
which the author may have had Ausonius in mind: cf. 63 tnmwneros ames and Mos. 351-2, but 
also Claudian, im Ruf.1.183) hine habet in faleo de vero fabula faman ‘form this source the 
myth in false garb but based on truth takes its report', propounding the theory that the 
classical myth of Phaethon was derived from scripture. Could Ausonius really mean such a 
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thing here? Well, after saying that Daedalus and others would not despise the buildings of 
the Moseltal he says in the same sentence (under the umbrella of forsan) that the skills 
(not necessarily the persons) of Menecrates (whoever he was), Chersiphron and Ictinus flour- 
ished in the valley, and as his climax says that the builder of the Ptolemies’ court actual- 
ly was there (perhaps). In line 3 of the poem he compared as equally disastrous the battles 
of Bingen and Cannae, Perhaps Ausonius was wise, as well as original, in forsaking (to a 
remarkable extent) the common practice of lauding man and his works and concentrating on 

the incomparable natural beauty of the Moselle above Neumagen. 


Copyright (C) 1982 R.P.H.Green 


W.K.LACEY(Auckland): LaureZ bushes again - Res Gestae 34.2 Lem 7.8(Oct.1982), 118 


My suggestion that the laurels at Augustus' doorposts were bushes, not branches (LCM 6.4 
Apr..1981], 113) has been criticized by B.Curran (Newcastle, N.S.W.) and F.Williams (Southam~- 
pton), LCM 6,8(Oct.1981), 209-212. If I am wrong, and I may well be, it is certainly not for 
the reasons they give. Their criticism begins with a misapprehension - I said not one word a- 
bout cost-consciousness, but about labour, which in a Roman context is quite different - and 
they then cite more texts to prove what I had argued from the coins, that the laurels of Au- 
gustus' doorposts were different in kind from the oak wreath hung above the lintel, much of 
the evidence being assembled in Gagé's (1977) edition of Ree Gestae. By analogy from ancient 
custom in respect of other buildings of which the laurels were renewed annually on 1 March 
(old New Year's Day), they argue that Augustus’ laurels were similarly renewed, and that they 
were large branches and not small bushes (another suggestion I did not make). 

But is it credible that Augustus’ laurels (the symbols of victory) were renewed only 
once a year? Ovid's description of the annual renewal of laurels elsewhere in the city (Fastz 
3.137ff.) strongly suggests the contrast between the faded laurels of the old year and the 
fresh ones of the new; this is true of the flamines, and of the Rex (sacrificolus) whose door 
now viret, while (at Vesta's shrine) the (cana) arey (because dead) laurels give up their 
place in order that Vesta may make a brave show Sian dressed in fresh leaves for the new 
year (3.141 Vesta quoque ut folio niteat velata recentt). 

For how many months before 1 March did large, rootless laurel boughs stand dusty and 
manifestly dead at the doorposts of the princeps and Imperator, whose victories were, if not 
evergreen, at least regularly celebrated by salutations as Imperator (21 times), thanksgivinos 
to the gods for victory (55 occasions) and days of holiday (890 days) by the time Res Gestae 
4 was published? It seems to me that a visit to a cenotaph perhaps four months after Anzac 
Day (or better still Remembrance Day, which is at the start of the Australian summer) would 
suggest to Curran and Williams what laurels would look like by mid-autumn in Rome (if the 
wreaths have not already been cleared away as being too dead or unsightly) - and modern cen- 
otaphs have wreaths, not large branches (with pendant twigs, and leaves presumably, not 
sprigs tightly bound into the shape of wreaths). 

Ovid too lends me more support than I had suspected on first looking up Gagé's refer- 
ences. I quote Tristia 3.1.39-46 (Luck's text) im extenso 

‘our tamen opposita velatur tanua lauro 
cingtt et augustas arbor opaca fores? 40 
num quia perpetuos meruit domue ista triumphos, 
an quia Leucadito semper amata deo est? 
t~ tpsane quod festa est, an quod facit omnia festa? 
quam trtbuit terris, pacis an ista nota eet? 
utque viret semper Laurus nec fronde caduca 45 
carpitur, aeternum ste habet illa decus?' 
Can manifestly dead and wilted boughs be an arbor opaca, or suggest perpetuos triwmphos and 
that the house is semper amata, or festa? Can it be said of a laurel bough that semper viret, 
nee fronde caduca carpitur, when it stands dusty and withered by a summer's heat? 

Georg Luck agrees with me that it cannot, since he translates Zauro (line 39) as Lor- 
beerbtwne, which (I quote two native speakers consulted independently) does not mean ‘severed 
boughs' but 'bushes' (as also Langenscheidt). Compare his Kommentar, p.167, on the line: Lor- 
beerbaume standen rechts und links vom Eingang; and on line 45 viret: so wie der Lorbeer im- 
mergrun das Haus schmuckt, wird aus sein Ruhm ewig dauern. Can a cana laurea (Fastt 3.142) be 
tmmergrun? 

Ovid may have been in Tomi, but he knew what Augustus’ laurels looked like at the end of 
summer in Rome, and he is hardly likely - at least in this passage - to be poking fun at the 
symbols of Augustus’ victories. 

I was aware that Gagé had at least not discarded my view (op.cit. p.145); perhaps he 
thought it unnecessary to cite the auctoritas of Mommsen, an earlier editor of Res Gestae, 
who also believed that the laurels were planted at Augustus’ doorposts (Ed.2, Berlin 1885, p. 
150), a fact I had myself not noticed as our Library does not possess Mommsen's edition, but 
which was kindly drawn to my attention by Dr Douglas Kelly at the AULLA 21 Conference. 


Copyright (C) 1982 W.K.Lacey 
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D.WHITEHEAD(Manchester): Two notes on the Old Oligarch DCM 7,8(Oct.1982), 119-120 


Two small problems, both in Book I, arise out of a reading of the Oligarch in the Loeb 
edition of G.W.Bowersock (1968, reprinted 1971). I am grateful to Professor Bowersock for 
discussing them with me. 

1) 1.17 mode Sé todtore } Sfiuioc thy “ASmvatwy téSe nepSalver tiv Sixdiv “ASvnoiy otciw 

Tote ounaxotc: noirov piv ydo 4 tuatoot) th movet mielw A Ev Metoorel- Eretm 

eC mp ovuvoixta toriv, cuervov nodtterv: Enecta ef mp Cebyde toriy f| dvéednoSov 

uLcBapopotiv: Enevta ol uipuxes duet voy modtrrouc, Sid the énrénulag tac thy cud. 
Two interrelated questions are posed by the last clause here: (a) who precisely are ‘the 
heralds’ (ot »ouxec) and (b) how precisely do they ‘do better’ (duevvoy L)? 

(2) Bowersock (p.485) translates: ‘further, the heralds of the assembly do better when 
the allies are in town’. This interpretation goes back at least as far as Hartvig Frisch, 
The Conatitutton of the Athentana (Copenhagen, Classica et Mediaevalia Dissertationes 2, 
1942), p.21: ‘further there are the criers of the assembly, who also derive earnings from 
the stay of the allies in the town'. In his commentary ad loc., p.227, however, Frisch ob- 
fuscates the issue by speaking of '... the herald, whom it is of great importance to dis- 
pose favourably to have one's case tried as soon as possible’. 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of what exactly the allies are supposed to be 
asking the official(s) to do for them, can we really assume that the heralds/criers ‘of the 
assembly’ have any connexion with functionaries of the same name in the courts? An obvious, 
formal obstacle to this is the fact - as it certainly appears to be - that the post of xf- 
pve thc Boudfic nal to Grou was a single one, i.e. filled by one man at a time, for life. 
Such was the case, at any rate, from the very last years of the fifth century onwards, from 
whenever precisely (between 402/1 and 400/399: D.M.Lewis, BSA 49[1954], 36f.) the first of 
the two decrees on IG Iz* 145 was passed, appointing Eukles to that office; and thereafter 
for four centuries this particular kerukeia was effectively hereditary within his family 
(see B.D,Meritt, Hesperia 3[{1934], 26f.; S.Dow, Prytaneta [Hesperia Supp].1, 1937], 17; B.D. 
Meritt & J.S.Traill, The Athenian Agora, XV, Inscriptions: The Athenian Councillore [Prince- 
ton 1974], 14f.; M.Piérart, ‘Le heraut du consetl et du peuple’, BCH 100[1976], 443-447). 
There is no reason why this post should have been multiple when [Xenophon] was writing, (7?) 
25-30 years earlier - perhaps, in fact, at the very time when Aristophanes in the opening 
scene of Acharmtans was depicting a meeting of the ekklesia complete with kerux (Ach. 43- 
173; cf, Theam. 295-380); the figure is a completely impersonal one, neither named nor char- 
acterized, but given the lowly status of the position throughout the classical period and 
beyond (Dow, loc.cit.; and note on this Theophrastus, Char.6.5), that is no surprise and no 
problem. The same goes for Andocides 1.36 (referring to the events of 415): Eukles himself 
spent a day in the limelight in 399/8, when Andocides called him as a witness (see 1.112-5); 
but otherwise, as first he and then his descendants performed their duties throughout the 
rest of the fourth century - and must have been known, in so doing, to all Athenians - ‘the 
herald’ remained a properly impersonal lay figure (e.g. Aeschines, 1.23, 3.4; Demosthenes, 
18.170 & 282, 19.70, 23.97; Lycurgus, Leok.31; Dinarchus, 2.14 cf.16; IG VII 4252.17f.; Tod 
109.6-9, 144.6-12, 146.6ff., 200.196-9; etc. etc.). 

So Frisch and, hence, Bowersock were wrong to introduce the Herald of the Council and 
the People into the exegesis of this passage; and the context confirms this. In 3.1-3, to 
be sure, the subject is the pressure of business coming before these two political bodies, 
and the possibility of an individual's jumping the queue by greasing the right palms, but 
in 1.17 the topic is quite clearly the courts: the writer is enumerating four ways (npirov 
+.» Emevta ... Emevta ... Emecta ... ) in which ordinary Athenians materially profit from 
the presence of allies who stay in Athens for the duration of lawsuits in which they are in- 
volved; the ‘heralds’ who are singled out as particular beneficiaries must therefore be, as 
Kalinka rightly had it (E.Kalinka, Die pseudoxenophontiache “ABHNATON MOAITEIA [Leipzisc/ 
Berlin, Teubner, 1913], 162f.), courtroom fuctionaries, with the duties of summoning the 1i- 
tigants and their witnesses and, at the close of the proceedings, announcing the votes of 
the jury. Inevitably what little we hear of them comes almost entirely from the fourth cen- 
tury (e.g. Aeschines, 1.79, and above all ?Aristotle, Ath.Pol.62.2, 64.3, 66.1, 68.4 - al- 
though it is not clear whether the heralds attached to magistrates and to courts are differ- 
' entiated), but Aristophanes, Waepa 752f. adds evidence to probability that they existed in 
the 420s. 

(b) How then did these petty officials ‘do better’ (as the Oligarch saw it) from the 
allies' litigation? Here I find Kalinka unconvincing, in taking this passage as ‘etn unver- 
dehtliches Zeugnia fir Trinkgeldewirtechaft im alten Athen’: overawed (he claimed) at the 
thought of going to court in the great imperial metropolis, the allies naturally gravitated 
with their worries and pleas to the Amstdtener, whose sympathy and help was secured ‘durch 
milde Gaben'. Doubtless such things did go one, from innocent tipping through the whole ga- 
mut to barefaced bribery, but is it what [Xenophon] is talking about here? In Book III of 
the treatise, admittedly, his mind does seem to be turning on the improper, underhand use 
of money: in 3.1-3, as pointed out above, he speaks of it in connexion with jumping the 
queue of business waiting to come before the council and assembly, and in 3.7 the arcument 
touches fleetinaly upon bribery in the courts, i.e. of the jurors. But in 1.17 the first 
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three of the four examples of popular kerdos are all throughly legitimate ones, the result 

simply of an increased volume of human traffic through Attika - more customs dues, and more 

business for anyone able to offer accommodation, transport and labour. It seems therefore 
natura] to suppose (particularly since the ‘doing better' phrase is used also of the lodg- 
ing house owners) that as regards the kerukes too the writer is speaking of a perfectly 
proper and above-board profit. At any rate Kalinka offered no explanation of how a kerur, 
once primed, could tangibly help his foreign client. Frisch (p.227, quoted above) evident- 
ly believed it to have been in the herald's power to see that a case came to court sooner 
rather than later. This, clearly advantageous though it might be, is quite improbable: nei- 
ther in this respect nor in any other can one readily visualize the mere kerux being in any 
position whatever to affect the trial; and the claims of the Oligarch are frequently unfair 
but rarely improbable. The point being made here is, simply, that fully-occupied courts 
meant maximal earnings for everyone, reaular court functionaries as well as jurors, who was 
involved in the legal process. 

II) 1.19 mpd 6 todtorg Sid thy uthorv thy Ev tot¢ tmepoplore wal Sid tic doxde tic ele 
thy tmepoplay AsAtSac. uavidvovtes HAmivery th mim abtol te ual ol dxddroudor- 
éudonm yao d&vGpunoy modAdnig mAgovra mimny AoBeTv xual abtdv ual tov olxémy nal 
évépora poSeiv mh éy th vowtixf. 

Bowesock's rendering of akolouthot as ‘associates' adds a second level of vagueness to the 

euphemism employed, in any case, by [Xenophon]. The relationship conveyed by the word is 

one of subordination, not equality, real or pretended; ‘attendants’ would be my own choice. 

But the point of real interest here is that the writer took it for granted that these men 

were, in fact, slaves: Kalinka (op.cit. p.169) enunciates what the passage as a whole 

clearly reveals - that abtol te nal ol doxidiouSor corresponds to, and is clarified by nal 
abtdy wal tov olxémy - and other editions have rightly drawn attention to this. Thus, 

for example, Frisch's ‘companions' is on the face of it no better than Bowersock's ‘associ- 

ates’, but in the commentary ad Locwn (p.232) the gloss is ‘the accompanying slave’. 

There is of course no exclusively servile connotation in the word akolouthos as such 
and it was not unheard-of for a free man to serve in that capacity (e.g. Isaeus 5.11), but 
in practice, by usage, a man's ‘attendant’ ( akolouthos, therapon, hyperetes) will regular- 
ly have been his slave, attending to his needs in general and accompanying him on military 
service in particular (e.g. Antiphon, 5.24; Andocides, 1.11-12; Lysias, 7.34-35; Thucydides, 
3.17.4, 7.75.5, Aristophanes, Birds 70-73, 1186, Ekkles.593; Xenophon, Cyrop.5.2.36; Demo- 
sthenes, 54.4; cf. Theophrastus, Char.25.2-4). It has been reasonably insisted by scholars 
such as A.H.M.Jones, striving to minimize the importance of slaves in Attic life and soci- 
ety (see chiefly Athenian Democracy (Oxford, Blackwell, 1957], 10-17 & 76-79), that in some 
of this testimony the servile status (and the ubiquity) of these ‘attendants’ is a matter 
of assumption, not of fact, but there is an immovably solid core of passages - which should 
be taken as a guide to the rest - where either by explicit statement or clear inference 
what is meant by akolouthoi is slaves: Thucydides 6.27.2 - 28.1, generally overlooked, is 
one of them (éUmploxvto ... unwiewv dBelic tov Boulduevov ual dotiw xual Edu nal Golduw ... 
unviera. ov dd petoluun té tev wal Gxordodiw ... ), and so is the passage of [Xenophon] 
under discussion here. We may take it, incidentally, that his terminology is precise. Else- 
where in the treatise his word for 'slave' is either doulos (12 times, including the meta- 
phor in 1.18) or andrapodon (twice); the sole appearance, in 1.19, of both akolouthoe and 
otketes suggests vocabulary chosen with unusual care and a precise picture in mind. 
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P.K.MARSHALL (Amherst, Mass.): Further thoughte on dicto = dictito Lem 7.8(Oct.1982), 120 


In a recent note ('obiter dicta on dieto = dictito', LCM 7.3(Mar.1982], 29) H.M.Hine 
rightly casts doubt on the two passages in Gellius (4.1.2 and 4.11.14) where this usage ap- 
pears to occur. Two observations are in order, the second of which will greatly strengthen 
his argument. First, the transmission: despite conflicting reports by Hertz and the unnerv- 
ing silence of some other editors (myself included), autopsy confirms that in both passages 
dieto is read by all the earliest witnesses, that is to say VPR (all twelfth century) and 
the newly discovered C (early thirteenth cnetury, on which see Marshall, Martin and Rouse, 
‘Clare College Ms.26 and the Circulation of Aulus Gellius 1-7 in Mediaeval England and 
France’, Mediaeval Studies 42[{1980), 353-392). Any reading of the recentiores here may safe- 
ly be regarded as devoid of authority. 

In the second place, it should be noted that the transmission of the text of Gellius 
falls into two uneven parts: Books 1-7 largely rest on the comparatively late Mss. mentioned 
above, while 9-20 have much more impressive witnesses, some of them Carolingian, Is it not 
therefore highly suspicious that, whereas dietito occurs reasonably frequently throughout 
the work, dieto in this sense occurs only twice, and only in that part of the text where the 
manuscript authority is weakest? 
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E.RAWSON(Corpus Christi College, Oxford): Hietory, historiography, and Cicero's expositio 121 
consiliorum suorum LCM 7.8(Oct.1982), 121-124 


Later antiquity knew and quoted a work by Cicero which it called an sttto constliorum 
suorwn (Asconius, in 7,C.65St.; Augustine, contra Tul. Pelag. 5.23), or a book quem de consiliia 
suis composutt (Boethius, de inet.mes.1.1 p.184 Fried].), or ratio constliorwn suorum (Charis- 
ius I p.146K); Dio 39.10 shows that the book, to which he says its author had given the title 
Tiepl tiv tavtob Boureuudtmy, could be described as a BiBAlov dmdoontov; he dared not publish 
it, owing to what it said about Crassus, Caesar and others, but sealed it and aive it to his 
son to bring out after his death. It has therefore, doubtless rightly, been identified with the 
&véxSova which in spring 59 Cicero was proposing to write, and which he says he will read to 
Atticus alone: they will be Theopompio genere aut etaim aspertore milto, for odisse tmprobos is 
all his political programme these days (Att.2.6.2); and also with what Cicero in May 44 calls 
Librum meum tLlwn &véu6otov, not yet polished to his satisfaction, which Atticus wants chrono- 
logically extended, but which really in that case needs a separate volume; this work involves 
attacks on Ceasar and iilae nefarias partes (Att.1¢.17.6). It is perhaps also referred to in 
November 44 at 16.17.6 Librum quem rogas perpoliam et mittam. 

O.Harnecker ('Zu Ciceroe Brutus §16', Fleckeisene Jahrb. 1881, 184) saw an allusion to the 
Gvéx6orta, in the Brutus, where Cicero (in 46 B.C.) refers to the impossibility of paying Atticus 
back for his Annalee either with a new work or one ex conditis, qui tacent in tenebris et ad 
quos omnis nobis aditus, quae paene solis patuit, obstructus eat. Harnecker points out that the 
context suggests that this should properly be a work of history. But his solution is not perhaps 
SO 'ungemein einfach’ as he thinks. Why should it now be more difficult for Cicero to take up - 
or put out? - the c&véxdota than it was in 59 or 57? Conceivably he feels that he cannot now 
even work on it jin private, because Caesar's clementia has tied his hands. And would he, under 
the dictatorship, publicly hint at the existence of a work of which Caesar would obviously be 
deeply suspicious? The alternative suggestion, that Cicero is referrina to the de legtbua, bequn 
but probably not finished in the late fifties and apparently not published in Cicero's lifetime, 
is, however, less attractive: why should it ever have been true of that, that Cicero (or Cicero 
and Atticus?) almost alone had access to it? (Though such a republican work might well seem 
unpublishable now. ) 

Two other supposed references to the de consiliis suis may be cleared out of the way. 
P.Jal, La guerre civile & Rome (1963), 205, still thinks that the aliquid ‘HomAe(Se.ov that 
Cicero was considering in July 44 is perhaps the d&véxéota, for it too is apparently unpublish- 
able - quod latet in thesaurie tute (Att.15.27.2). But it has long been seen that this must 
be a dialogue, and recently rightly stressed that it must be one set in the past (H.B.Gotts- 
chalk, Heracleides of Pontue [1980], 11). Finally, Plutarch, Crassue 13, tells us that &v tive 
AdSyp published after their deaths Cicero openly laid the charge, tiv altlav, of complicity in 
the Catilinarian conspiracy of 63 on Crassus and Julius Caesar. It has been customary since 
Schwartz (Hermes 1897, 558) to identify this too with our work, But the fact is that Adyoc must 
be translated as 'speech'. The word recurs frequently in Plutarch, for example, obviously en- 
ough, in the life of Cicero, where it always means either an actual speech, spoken or publish- 
ed, or the like. It is true that Cicero's Cato and Caesar's Anticato are called Adyou (ch.39); 
the former is called a Adyog éyuigitoc, and as a laudatio perhaps it at least emulated the form 
of an actual speech. Anyway, both these essays were formal pieces of epideictic rhetoric. The 
exposttto would surely have come under the head of th B.BAta ... wal th ovyyocgmtm full of 
self praise (ch.24), if not of ouvidEerc (Comp.Dem. et Cie.1); Octavian's memoirs are tmouvi- 
porta (ibid.3). Dio of course calls the de constlitve suite a BLBALov (loc.cit.). The only prob- 
lem is that it is difficult to find a speech (other than the PhiZippice) which was published 
after the deaths of both Crassus and Caesar (that Plutarch means the deaths of Caesar and Cic- 
ero is less likely). The charge may be unjust - though Cicero may have qualified his words in 
some way - but exaggerated invective is of course perfectly possible in a speech. It is worth 
observing that Paeter does not register this passage as a fragment of the de consiliia. 

The idea that Sallust's BelZwn Catilinariwm is an answer to the publication of the de con- 
stlite, aimed at defending Caesar, is now discredited (R.Syme, SaZlust [1964], 62ff.). But the 
work has assumed another role, at least in English-speaking countries. Recently it has seemed 
enough, in order to discredit a statement by Cicero, to show, or assume, that it comes from 
this work, which appears to be regarded as a full-blown piece of invective. Thus (perhaps the 
fountain-head) P.A.Brunt (‘Three passages in Asconius', CR 1957, 193): ‘a posthumous, and per- 
haps defamatory, record'; or, less cautiously, R.J.Seager ('The first Catilinarian conspiracy’, 
Hiat. 1964): 'a compilation so scandalous that it was withheld from publication until after its 
author's death. Such a work, in isolation, will hardly serve to base a theory on'; or E.S.Gruen 
(‘Notes on the "First Catilinarian Conspiracy"', cP 1969, 20): ‘probably based on Cicero's 
scandalous and unreliable de consiltis suite and hence can carry no authority’ (cf. The last 
generation of the Roman Republic [1974], 138); or T.N.Mitchell (Cicero, the ascending years 
[1979], 167): ‘Cicero's defamatory and posthumously published de conatiiis euis', which contam- 
inates the evidence for any association between Catiline and Crassus (cf. 8.A.Marshal}, who in 
Latomea 1974 and his biography of Crassus [1976] thinks that Cicero was not hostile to Crassus 
until 59, the year in which the de conetltts suts was beaun), 

But what was the genre of the exposttio constliorwn suorwn? The title (like Dio) suggests 
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apology rather than invective. But Cicero did not think that the contents of that other apol- 
ogetic work, the commentariwn consulatue met Graece compositwn (written for publication in 60, 
with a possible Latin ane to follow, though we hear no more of this) were éyusitactixd but t- 
oropind (Att. 7.19.10). So it was with the c&véxSormm: ego me do historiae (Att.2.8.1). We ought 
all by now to be aware that Cicero thought truth essential to historiography: Brunt has re- 
asserted yet more strongly (‘Cicero and historiography', Misc. di Stud.Clase., in on. di EF. 
Manni 1 [19807], 311) what I arqued in ‘Cicero the historian and Cicero the antiquarian’, JRS 
1972, 33. True, he wanted Lucceius to break the laws of historiography - but not to the ex- 
etal inventing facts, only ut ... ormes ea vehementius etiam quam fortasee sentie (Fan. 5. 
The reference to Theopompus also points us in the direction of historiography proper. 
Theopompus was, to Cicero, high in the canon of the classical Greek historians, with Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides, probably Xenophon, Philistus and Ephorus: see e.g. Hort.fr.15 Grilli. In 

de or.2,.57 he is, like Ephorus, a ‘man of outstanding genius’. These judgements are concerned 
primarily with style, but for Cicero the historian needed other qualities as well. The notor- 
ious harshness of Theopompus would not disqualify him: on the contrary, it was the historian's 
positive duty to say what he thought and give his own judgements of men and events (de or. 2.63). 

But Theopompus, it will be said, was markedly ureliable; does not Cicero himself at de 
leg. 1.5 link him with Herodotus as authors of innwnerabiles fabulae? Doubtless. He loved mo- 
pdSofa of all kinds: he inserted uwOSo. in his history, says Strabo (12.35) like Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and the Alexander-historians. Part of his Philippica was even known as Garydiora. But 
wOSo. are contrasted with Lotopia proper by Strabo (1.2.17), and are used for variety, to e- 
voke astonishment and pleasure. In fact Strabo commends Theopompus for explicitly warning his 
readers that he is going to tell wOSo., unlike Herodotus and the rest (an excellent example is 
the story Silenus tells King Midas about the lands beyond the Ocean, with its plainly fantas- 
tic and allegorical features [6.J.D.Aalders, ‘Die Meropea des Theopomp', Hiet.1978, 317]: he 
was, as Aelian calls him, a Servod w8do0Adyo>, V#.3.18). 

Contemporary history of the close-at-hand is another matter altogether. Dionysius of Hal- 
icarnassus, who wrote very little after Cicero's time and whose ‘judgements of historians oft- 
en resembled those of Cicero’ (Brunt, Studt Manni I), had a great admiration for Theopompus. 
He notes his émtwedrcta and wiAonovia; Theopompus prepared himself for his task, went to qreat 
expense in collecting material, had the advantage of knowing the great men of his time, in- 
cluding the philosophers, and took his job with extreme seriousness; his judgements are not 
so much malicious, as Polybius held, rather sharp and frank, a mark of noponola (ad Pomp.6). 
Athenaeus (3.29 p.85A) and Suidas, no great authorities perhaps, echo this judgement, calling 
Theopompus explicitly @uAaAhonc. It is true that there were also more hostile opinions - that 
of Polybius for one (8.9-11); and Quintilian and Lucian thought his style more that of the 
prosecuting counsel than the historian (Inst. 10.1.74; nic Set 59). But he is not accused of 
any specific lies about Philip and his companions, who no doubt did have their unseemly sides. 
Theopompus was also notoriously hostile to Athenian democracy, and Connor shows in his Theo- 
pompus and fifth century Athens (1968) that for its earlier history his scepticism, if some- 
times far-reaching, is patchy, his chronology can be imprecise, and his sources were perhaps 
often unreliable; but again, he does not accuse Theopompus of independent fabrications. Dio- 
nysius' word nappnofa is perhaps the significant one in our context; this was the quality 
that Cicero wanted to borrow from Theopompus, and the one that no history published in his 
own time could have. 

In addition, the work was to be for the eyes of Atticus - Atticus, who could not tell a 
lie and was severe on all who did so (Nepos, Att. 15), who is represented in the Brutua as 
Cicero's historical conscience (Brut.42ff.) and who helped his friend in careful historical 
research (Att. 13.30.2 etc.). Would he have encouraged a work full of totally false accusations 
against Crassus, Caesar and others? If Harnecker's interpretation of Brutus 16 is right, the 
dvexSora were thought of as a possible return for Atticus’ own Annales. Furthermore, it looks 
as if Atticus may have actually tried to get the dvéx6o1m expanded and transformed into the 
great history of his own times that we know he wanted Cicero to write; there is some rather 
mysterious language in the letters that suggests this. Att.2.14, if it is indeed about the 
tivexGora (we are in spring 59), suggests that Atticus wanted this to become something very se- 
rious: you say quid tama et multae cogitationia atque oti compare de leg.1.8, 
where Cicero is excusing himself in the late fifties for not writing the pres history: fo 
res tanta one must et cura vacare et negotio; and, for the scale of what Atticus was propos- 
ing, compare Att,¢.16.2, on the de republica: rem... magnam complexus sum et gravem et plu- 
rimt oti, quod ego maxime egeo). In 59 Cicero's attempt to write a work on geography had 
broken down; inspired by news of the d&véxSota, Atticus begins to press him to historiography. 
In 44 the Gvéx6ora crop up again; and it was in this period that Atticus made another attempt 
~ see Att. 14.13a(b).2, in which Cicero says ardeo studio historiae (incredibiliter enim me 
commovet tua echortatio), but I must have your help in it; which comes less than a week after 
Atticus may have been asking for the d&véxSora (Att.26.11.3, in November 44: see above). 

It is furthermore conceivable what the projected general history of Rome that Dio (46. 
21.4) makes Fufius Calenus cast up against Cicero, because he began it with his own consul- 
ship - though it is suqgested that it will work backwards to Romulus ~ combines reference to 
the B.LBAloy dsidppntov that Dio did know existed with the well-known plan to write a history; 
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the Greek tnduvno seems Tess likely to be in his mind. Of course the passage cannot be ta- 
ken as reliable evidence either that the de conatlite sute had been published by early 43, 
or that it covered, or did not cover, more than the year 63. 

If this work was to form the nucleus of a general history it must have been something 
other than mere invective. Unfortunately, the title a&véxSota became attached to the wholly 
scurrilous Secret History of Procopius, first mentioned under this title by Suidas, which 
certainly contains Udyouc wal mamdiav, as he says, of Justinian and his associates. But of 
course the word itself means no more than ‘unpublished’, and is totally harmless; Diodorus 
speaks in his preface (1.4), which is very close in date to Cicero, of his books as finish- 
ed but péyo. toO viv dvéx6oto. (certainly &véxSota cannot mean ‘anecdotes', as Bardon, La 
littérature latine inconnue I [1952], 274, seems to imply; but the existence of this word 
in modern languages has possibly contributed to the idea that something referred to as &- 
éx6ota cannot be serious). 

What then, at last, do we know the de coneiliie suia actually said? One thing we do 
know is that it had been worked up in a fully literary way. Fragment 4 (Peter) consists of 
an elegant simile ‘between small things and great’: something is compared to drunken youths 
battering on a respectable woman's door, who were calmed by Pythagoras ordering the flute- 
girl to play in a changed and slower rhythm. Probably Cicero is speaking of the effect made 
by some speech of his: very probably of that given in early 63 to persuade the People to 
cheer rather than hiss Roscius Otho, who had restored to the equttee their special seats in 
the theatre (published perhaps as de Othone, Att.2.1.3). Plutarch, Cie.13, picks this out 
as proof of the power of Cicero's oratory, stressing the disorder in the theatre, with the 
People whistling, the equitee clapping, and both parties indulging in Aovéopiar, until Cic- 
ero took the People off to the Temple of Bellona to hear his speech. On their return all 
was unanimous clapping. In fact, Plutarch is probably basing himself here on Cicero's own 
account, given in the (presumably Greek) memoir, the mept tmatetacg, which he refers to in 
Caes.8.3 and Crasa.13. The latter passage (concerning the information Crassus brought to . 
Cicero in 63) is very close to Cie.15, and it has long been thought that Cic.10-23 all comes 
hence (see D.Magnino's edition, p.ix - though he thinks that Cic.13 could be an insertion). 
It is not hard to imagine Cicero making the same point about a speech of his in two differ- 
ent works (Bardon, op.cit., supposes that frag.4 comes from the preface of the de consilite 
suta and prophesies the effect that the book will have; this seems most implausible - the 
book was calculated to enrage rather than calm, and anyway was to be suppressed till it 
could do neither). 

One cannot do much with fragment 3 - Charisius' quotation of the genitive plural form 
veetigaliorum. He notes that the de lege agraria has instead vectigaliwm, and one could at 
a pinch suggest that the bill of Rullus provides the context for our fragment too. But ob- 
viously this cannot be pressed. 

Finally, and most important, fragment 2 (Peter's frag.1 is not claimed for the de con- 
silits): Asconius (im 7.C.65St.) uses the work to report that Crassus and Caesar were Cic- 
ero's acerrimi ac potentissim refragatores in his consular candidature, because they saw 
eius in dies crescere dignitatem. It is not really very difficult to believe this, It is 
clear that the work did not also say that Crassus or Caesar were helping Catiline and Anto- 
nius to bribe the electors; it is obvious that Asconius is merely putting two and two to- 
gether - the veiled accusation in the speech about a homo nobilis experienced in and notor- 
jous for bribery on the one hand, and the statement in the de consiliie about the refraga- 
torea on the other. If so, he has not necessarily done the sum wrong. It is, however, not 
absolutely clear, but probable, as Brunt in CR 1957 argues, that it was in the de consiliza 
that, as Asconius goes on to say, Cicero claimed that Crassus auctorem futsee of the con- 
spiracy of Catiline and Piso in the previous year, 65. Certainly one did not make this 
charge in a contemporary speech: see the quotation at im 7.C.71St., where after naming Ca- 
tiline and Piso Cicero only says obscurely ne quem aliwn nominem. Pace Brunt, it is very 
likely that Crassus is meant - as in the case of the other dark hints with which the 
speeches of 65-63 are studded. One did not attack Crassus openly; for as Sicinius had said 
(Plutarch, Crase.7.9) he had hay on his horn. In other words, this was an ox that gored. 
The various recent studies of Crassus have perhaps not put enough stress on this passage of 
Plutarch, who says that his influence in these years was due, even more than to favour, to 
fear. Seager and (more tentatively) Gruen (opp.citt. on p.121) are surely right in arguing 
that the ‘conspiracy of Catiline and Piso’ was not a plot to overthrow the State, but to 
use violence of some kind at Manilius' trial (for which see now J.T.Ramsey, Phoenix 1981, 
323). The charge against Crassus, then, though a serious, is not an hysterically implausi- 
ble one, and it is not one that Cicero cooked up in 59 or later, but already mentioned, if 
obscurely, in 64 (whether or not one inserts a negative into Asconius' comment here, quos 
nominat intelligitis, is immaterial here). 

It would be ridiculous to argue that the de conetlite should be treated as gospel, Of 
course Cicero's pen may have run away with him, he may have accepted gossip and rumour ab- 
out his enemies. But in fact it is noteworthy that the most extreme accusations against 
Crassus and Caesar are not attributed to Cicero's work, but to Tanusius Geminus, Curio et 
al.. To return to old-fashioned beliefs about the first (or the second) Catilinarian pe es - 
racy is not my intention. But I suggest that it is worth asking whether the politics of the 
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period do not make better sense if we accept (as a few scholars still do) that there was some 
connexion between Catiline and Crassus; and that there was good reason at the time for Crass- 
us only to be referred to by hints. 

Finally, there are certain problems about the form and date of the de coneilite. Did it 
deal with any part of Cicero's career after 63? We have seen that the fragments may al] deal 
with that year, and conetlia, plans or ahs Puan is possibly best taken of the one period 
when Cicero had a real policy which he could put into effect. But Dio (39.10.2-3), in plac- 
ing its composition in 57, after Cicero's return from exile, implies that the accusations a- 
aainst Crassus and Caesar and others were concerned at least in part with their responsibil- 
ity for that exile. Dio's chronology is rather doubtful, however; Cicero can hardly have sea- 
led the volume and delivered to his son for posthumous publication at this time, for young 
Marcus was still a child. But BUchner (RE 74.1268) may be riaht in supposing that Cicero took 
the work up again now and dealt with his exile in it; if there are no references to it in the 
letters, those to Atticus and Quintus (where alone mention might be expected) are very gappy 
in these years. Presumably he would have been working on it before the semi-sincere friend- 
ship with Caesar developed in 54. Indeed, Shackleton Bailey thinks that the work, although 
planned in 59, was not actually begun then: Att.2.6.2 says pangentur, in the future, and Att. 
2.12.3 quod me ut scribam aliquid hortarie suggests that, some time later, nothing in fact 
had happened. ego me do historiae (which is coupled however with assertions of laziness) would 
then presumably refer simply to preliminary note-taking or collection of materials, or even 
simply to Cicero's intentions. But this involves Shack¥eton Bailey in the (rather bold) obel- 
izing of scribendi at Att.2.6.2; he would substitute ridendi or perstringendi. 1 would suspect 
that Cicero began the work, but got nowhere much with it before he returned to Rome (cf. Att. 
2.14.2 de pangendo quod me cerebro adhortaria fieri nihil potest. basilicam habeo, non villam). 
At this point he certainly felt unready to cover the events of 59, for which he felt time and 
perspective would be needed. If Brutus 16 refers to the de consilits, it was already in some 
form conditwn; in 44 it exists, but needs polishing. Whether it was ever polished to its au- 
thor's satisfaction we do not know. The companion volume that Cicero thought necessary if the 
work was to be extended (perhaps to cover the dictatorship, if the one book we know of went 
down, as Dio suggests, to the exile) was presumably never written. 
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M.H.CRAWFORD(Christ's College, Cambridge): M.SiZanus Murena LCM 7.8(Oct.1982), 124 


D.R.Shackleton Bailey, Two Studies in Roman Nomenclature (1976), 118-119, observes that 
an inscription of Priene has generated confusion. His own discussion, however, because of his 
unfamiliarity with Greek epigraphic conventions, is a source of yet further confusion. 

The stone (Inschr.Priene no.121, line 40) actually records, as one of a list of Roman 
recipents of the honorands' representations, 


KAPKON ZIAANON MYPENAN TAMI AN 


No-one, from the first editors Hiller von Gaertingen and C.Fredrich, has doubted that 
the first part of the phrase is to be corrected as x(a. M)apnov; the second part is less easy. 
Fredrich proposed to treat the last letter of MYPENAN as engraved in error, and read 

(al M)Goxov DiAavdy Mupéva<v> toulav, 
thus restoring a genitive, Mupéva, and translating ‘and M.Silanus the quaestor of Murena'. 
Shackleton Bailey's assumption that the stone reads MYPENA, that Fredrich printed Mpéva(v) 
and yet translated a genitive is an injustice to a good eee 

Yet, given that the stone reads MYPENAN, Fredrich's solution may not be the best one. 
T.P.Wiseman, LCM 1,1(Jan.1976), 1-3 at 2 (less fully in Cinna the Poet’[1974], 155 n.56, 
following D.Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor [1950], 1126 n.43), took Mupévav as an adoptive 
cognomen; hence a Murena adopted by an M.Silanus. B.Wosnik, Untersuchungen sur Geschichte 
Sullas (Diss. Wurzburg 1963), 1-9, had already offered a different solution 


x(al M)Gonov DiAav(dv val Actnt)ov Mupévay taylav, 


postulating a haplography similar to the undoubted haplography at the beginning of the phrase 
and an Asian quaestorship for an L.Murena. The solution is epigraphically acceptable, but not 
necessary, and Wiseman's is probably preferable. 


Copyright (C) 1982 M.H.Crawford 


I.WORTHINGTON(Ottawa): 4 note on Thucydides 3.82.4 LCM 7,8(Oct.1982), 124 


xol thy elwSutav 6Elworv tiv Svoudnww é¢ th Epya dvriMaEav th Siwaudc|e.. The signifi- 
cance of the sentence is not that words changed their meaning in relation to deeds, but that 
the appreciation or value of the action changed, and so influenced the name or term (Svojc) 
when attached to the deed. Thus someone acting with tdéAua GAdytoroc (‘reckless daring’) is 
considered to act with dvpela mrAémupog (‘courageous loyalty to the party’) and so forth. 


Copyright (C) 1982 I.Worthington. 


